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The Endowed Institution of Higher 
Education and its Relation 
to Public Education’ 


Y a division of the National Education Associa- 
W tion devoted to the interests of the public school 
systems should be asked to listen to an address from 
a college president, that most distressful of all educational 
functionaries, on a subject in which the members at best 
can entertain only a very mild and tepid interest, may well 
occasion critical inquiry. As to the first part of the issue, 
I am quite unable to satisfy your curiosity, although my 
assumption is that my presence on this program is due to 
the eccentricities of your Program Committee. The subject 
chosen is largely of my own responsibility. I desired to find, 
if possible, a topic sufficiently non-controversial to make 
my presence here safe, and sufficiently vague to allow oppor- 
tunity for almost any observations which might suggest 
themselves to the ruminating mind. That either arrange- 
ment can be justified remains to be seen. 


By a delightful perversity of phrase, the English public 
school, so called, would on this side of the water be desig- 
nated private, and the private American college or university 
is essentially public. All of which goes to show how little 
there isin a name. Indeed, so far as concerns the American 
institutions of higher learning, if the overworked traveler 
from Mars were to be introduced without previous warning 
into some of our larger metropolitan institutions on private 
foundation and were then suddenly translated to certain of 
our tax-supported universities, he could discern few or no 
material differences, whether in aims or ideals or procedure, 
and certainly would encounter no external evidences of 


1Address delivered at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, Boston, March 1, 
1928. 
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different sources of support. He would find both over- 
crowded with students; in both, many underpaid teachers; 
in both, an impenetrable thicket of student organizations 
largely monopolizing active student interest; in both, a 
rather noisy and naive student loyalty, chiefly centered in 
athletics; in both, a pervasive faculty conviction that its 
members were boss-ridden by the administration and that 
the trustees were mainly opinionated absentee creatures of 
the Wall Street interests or of the local Tammany organiza- 
tion. In both he would find some, though not too many, 
brilliant and powerful teachers; in both, a small group of 
scholars of distinction; in both, the great majority of the 
staff striving faithfully to discharge their full obligations. 
The privately endowed institutions undoubtedly contain a 
greater range of variation in the extremes of type repre- 
sented than can be detected between the two groups, public 
and private, taken en masse. In both groups there are 
instances of particular institutions with sharp individual 
peculiarities or characteristics. 

Before proceeding to certain more specific issues, it may 
be well to gain a general impression as to the relative mag- 
nitude of the interests involved in the two classes. 

The latest available report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education lists 913 institutions of higher education, 
a figure which is inclusive of professional schools of various 
kinds. Of the entire number, 769 are in private hands, and 
144 belong to the public. In other words, the privately 
supported group is more than five times as numerous as 
the other. In the endowed institutions were 290,000 men 
and 176,000 women, a total of 466,000 or more. In the 
publicly supported institutions were 167,000 men and 89,000 
women, a total of 256,000. That is to say, of the entire 
number of students, approximately 65 per cent were in the 
private institutions and 35 per cent in the public institutions. 
Taken in connection with the previous figures, the far 
greater average size of the public institutions is easily in- 
ferred. It should, however, be remembered that the dividing 
line between the groups, so far as concerns support, is not 
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always sharp. Not a few institutions resting on private 
foundation receive, or have received, public funds. Indeed, 
in some states this circumstance has led to very unhappy 
and at times almost scandalous conditions. This may be 
true in some states here represented today. Many state 
institutions have been the beneficiaries of large gifts from 
private sources and have accumulated considerable endow- 
ments of their own. The University of Michigan, the 
so-called mother of state universities, oddly enough, received 
no direct money from the legislature of the state until fifty 
years after its legislative creation and thirty years after its 
actual opening. Moreover, in so far as the endowed institu- 
tions are exempt from taxation, and that is the general rule, 
they may all be said to be under a constant though indirect 
form of government subsidy. 

The figures just quoted disclose an astonishing contrast 
to the corresponding figures for secondary schools. I will 
not tire you with the statistics, but suffice it to say, as is 
generally well recognized, the public high school is in the 
overwhelming ascendency over the private or secondary 
academy, both as to the number in existence and as to the 
number of pupils enrolled. Assuming the accessible reports 
to be approximately correct, about 93 per cent of the chil- 
dren are in the public secondary schools. Without more 
ado, this makes it clear that both public and private insti- 
tutions of higher education receive the great mass of their 
students from these schools. A few of the older institutions 
on the Atlantic seaboard still get the larger number of their 
students from private preparatory schools, but in this respect 
they are eccentric to the rest of the country. 

Historically, the endowed college is much older than the 
public institution and generally sprang from a religious 
motive. In the early colonial days, this was the desire to 
train a scholarly ministry. Later, it has often reflected the 
wish to supply to the youth of the coming generation a 
college home in which there should be a strong religious 
atmosphere, and one reflecting the special tenets of some 
particular sect. In western Europe, education of every 
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kind was for centuries under the charge of the church. It 
seems doubtful whether, if private initiative had not led the 
way, governments either here or abroad would have com- 
mitted themselves to the otherwise precarious experiment of 
public education as we know it. When it finally arrived, 
the state university derived from essentially Jeffersonian 
principles, representing the political and philosophical con- 
viction that education is a fundamental interest of the state 
and that the state should provide opportunity for the most 
advanced studies in any and every field. This objective 
was combined, be it said, with distinctly continental ideals 
regarding the internal organization of the university, and 
with a marked aversion from the school-masterly methods 
prevailing in the American collegiate institutions of the day. 
Moreover, the tendency since the foundation of the Federal 
Government to separate sharply the interests of church and 
state led state institutions in general to eschew completely 
all effort to give training in the field of theology. On the 
other hand, not a few state institutions have in practice 
conducted religious exercises and even offered courses in the 
field of religion. 

We are so habituated to the public education idea that it 
hardly occurs to us that things were ever otherwise than 
they now are. Essentially, free public education and com- 
pulsory education up to a certain age has become a sort of 
fetish and is accepted as a cardinal principle in our political 
philosophy, which we challenge only when the bills begin 
to get uncomfortably large. Yet not only have private 
foundations usually led in the past, but even in recent times 
much of the best and most fruitful experimentation in the 
secondary and primary field has been in privately supported 
schools. Indeed, there are not many public school systems 
in which even now these more venturesome programs can 
be readily entered upon. On the other hand, while much 
excellent pioneering has been carried out in the endowed 
colleges and universities, the state institutions have, many 
of them, shown great energy and initiative in employing 


progressive policies. This is especially true of the last 
decade. 
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During the last century we have, in a large number of the 
states, slowly worked out to essential realization the picture 
of a public education system which takes the child at the 
earliest school age and puts at his disposal, almost without 
price, the opportunity for the completest education he is 
capable of receiving, ending in the most advanced university 
work of a professional character, and with no material ex- 
ception save that of theology. 

In the completeness of its provisions for every stratum of 
interest, in its genuine accessibility to children from every 
social and economic level, it has certainly never had its 
equal, and indeed hardly its like anywhere in the world; and 
with all its shortcomings, most of them presumably incidental 
to the novelty and the magnitude of the undertaking, it is 
justly a source of unrestrained pride. 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance of the source from 
which educational resources are derived. Ultimately, the 
money all comes from the pockets of the citizens, in the one 
case more or less willingly and voluntarily, in the other case 
under the compulsion of taxation. Both groups are beholden 
to the constituencies which support them, the one group to 
federal, state, county or city officials and the people behind 
them, the other to sectarian agencies, to patrons or to 
alumni. If the one group is sometimes subject to out- 
rageous political interference—and one naturally thinks at 
once of Mr. McAndrew and his experiences with the emi- 
nent historical scholar who presides over the destinies of 
Chicago—the other has at times suffered not less from the 
palsying hand of religious bigotry and the indiscreet med- 
dling of graduates. No educational institution is or ever 
will be completely foolproof. 

So far as concerns the contemporary relations of the 
endowed and the tax-supported colleges and universities, 
there are obviously two contrasting courses, either of which 
might be defended. The endowed institution may simply 
share the white man’s burden with the other type of insti- 
tution, the two dividing the load between them and with 
no special effort to difierentiate the functions and the special 
service of the one from the other. Under the present con- 
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ditions with the existing press of students, this procedure 
would certainly have much to commend it. On the other 
hand, if the endowed institution can achieve something 
essentially different from that open to the public institution, 
and vice versa, such a specialization of functions may well 
be desirable, for we certainly need wide variety in our edu- 
cational institutions. All avenues for potential ability should 
be kept open. As a matter of fact, both courses are appar- 
ently represented in the current practice. A few comments 
may make the matter clear. 

As I have already indicated, not a few of the endowed 
institutions are so similar in ideals and methods to state 
and municipal universities that their educational function 
can hardly be differentiated from the latter. They may in 
some instances and at some points do their work better or 
less well than the public institution, but in any case they 
are serving a similar constituency by similar methods, and 
their relations to the public schools are in practice essentially 
identical. 

There are, however, many frankly sectarian institutions 
which are attempting to reach ends that the public institu- 
tion neither would nor could undertake. Certain of these 
have their main relations with sectarian academies and only 
in a minor degree with public schools. These colleges are 
serving a function which is forbidden in some parts of the 
world, but which can hardly be objected to under our Con- 
stitution. Moreover, the number of students concerned is 
relatively small. In some parts of the country the chief 
stock and trade of these colleges has been the allegedly 
godless character of the state university. 

A third group is wont emphatically to stress the conception 
of liberal education and to indulge in harsh language regard- 
ing whatever or whoever suggests vocationalism, and espe- 
cially to shrug the academic shoulder and to lift the academic 
nostril at any mention of the school of technology or the 
state university or the state college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. It scrutinizes with peculiar ferocity any 
school record which hints that typewriting or stenography 
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has been indulged in, and bookkeeping comes in for a glance 
only a shade less black. These institutions regard them- 
selves as set to keep alive in a Philistine world the torch of 
pure learning. 

Now liberal education is a great ideal—none finer when 
justly conceived—and if these institutions succeed in achiev- 
ing it in a higher degree than the tax-supported institutions, 
they deserve every encouragement and an ungrudging 
approval of all who are interested in producing the highest 
types of the human spirit. But whether it be earlier or 
later, there comes inevitably a time when liberal studies 
must give way to the acquirement of some type of specific 
proficiency, and one may hardly condemn to utter oblivion 
either the youth who begins this process at nineteen instead 
of at twenty-one, or the institutions which make it possible 
for him to do so. 

In a final group are found, among others, certain of the 
oldest and most powerful of the endowed institutions. They 
are all universities. Their entrance standards are in general 
the most severe now employed. Their academic ideals are 
high. They attract a very high type of student, along with 
some of lower moral altitudes. They have on their facul- 
ties, judged by the Cattell tables, much the largest share of 
the leading scientific men, and presumably an even greater 
proportion of the leading humanistic scholars. Their pro- 
fessional schools are literally in the forefront, and, taken 
as a group, they stand by themselves in the distinction of 
their personnel and in the completeness of their scholarly 
equipment. It is said that they are not wholly unconscious 
of the situation, and that they tend at times to a certain 
condescension of manner which is not the more gracious 
nor more popular for being largely justified. 

I see no reason to doubt that in general these endowed 
institutions, with the exception of the first group described, 
tend to stress more, and perhaps more successfully, the 
ideals of a more purely liberal education, and that as a 
group the tax-supported institutions emphasize rather more 
the early preparation for particular callings, though I know 
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not a few in which both the standpoint and the technique 
of*liberalism are highly developed. 

These distinctions, such as they are, reflect neither credit 
nor discredit, except in the measure in which each institution 
adopts and enforces severe and searching methods to gain its 
ends. No matter how valid and how worthy the ideal of 
liberal education, if the actual procedure by which a college 
attempts to realize this purpose, results in a thin, vapid, 
spineless course of study as it often does, it will leave its 
victims untouched by most of the finer values of a liberal 
culture and wholly despoiled of the discipline of severe, 
continuous and vitally motivated study. On the other 
hand, no vocational curriculum, taught by trade school 
methods and with a merely trade school outlook, can do 
what a college should do for its youth; whereas such a 
curriculum, illuminated by breadth of outlook, sound 
fundamental training and inflexible thoroughness on the 
part of the teacher, may itself be essentially liberalizing in 
its effect, to say nothing of the admirable technical training 
which it may convey. Nor would I be understood in these 
comments to be criticizing the trade school—nothing is 
further from my intent—but its methods are not collegiate 
and should not be. 

The public and the endowed institutions alike have been 
facing one crisis upon which I wish to say a few words, 
namely, the overwhelming increase in students. 

There is a curious disposition which one sometimes en- 
counters in dealing with this problem to assume that at last 
we have reached the peak of the load, and, therefore, we 
need not worry about the future. So far as I can ascertain, 
this view has almost nothing upon which to rest, provided 
we assume that substantially the same educational standards 
are to be enforced as at present and that the economic con- 
ditions of the country are not to change markedly and 
permanently for the worse. 

This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the extra- 
ordinary details regarding the character and the distribution 
of this recent increase, but the fact of its occurrence is 
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obstinate and we have by no means approached the upper 
limit. If I correctly interpret the reports of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, the college student 
numbers more than tripled in the decade from 1914 to 1924. 
The figures earlier quoted indicate that the endowed insti- 
tutions are already carrying the lion’s share of this load, 
and while some of the weaker ones still proselyte and are 
keen for more students, many of the stronger ones have 
set limits and declined to receive applicants beyond such 
limits. 

The endowed institution obviously has two alternatives. 
It may take the position, as some conspicuous institutions 
have until recently done, that it is under obligation to 
accept all properly qualified students who apply, and there- 
upon proceed to try to secure the resources with which 
adequately to care for them and teach them. If the effort 
is made to secure the necessary means by running up the 
tuition charges, the result is at once a deplorable social and 
economic selection, throwing out a large part of the children 
of the less well to do—a consequence which most institutions 
are loathe to permit, especially as those eliminated are 
likely to include most of the very desirable children of men 
in the poorly paid professional groups, such as ministers and 
teachers. 

Another possibility is to teach in huge classes, which as a 
general solution of the problem is, educationally, extremely 
objectionable. It leaves untouched also the housing prob- 
lem, which for many institutions is very embarrassing. If 
tuition increases be not resorted to, or only in minor measure, 
then additional endowment must be sought. Many insti- 
tutions have preferred to choose the other alternative, 
although it has some disadvantages not likely to be disre- 
garded. They have accordingly set student limits beyond 
which they will not go. For example, the institution which 
I have the honor to represent has for some years limited its 
attendance. It rejects considerably more bona fide freshman 
applicants than it receives, and in its graduate medical 
school it takes about one applicant in twelve. It has set 
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these particular limits not because of any a priori prejudices 
as to what constitutes an ideal number, nor by any desire 
to assume a pose of aristocratic exclusiveness. Had such 
conceptions been determinative, doubtless a much lower set 
of limits would have been chosen. It has been guided 
solely by considerations as to its actual existing facilities, 
beyond which it could not expand without greatly increased 
expense. I understand that other institutions which have 
adopted limitation have been guided by similar considera- 
tions. 

I cannot doubt that as time goes on more and more of the 
endowed institutions will be driven to this same policy, 
and just in proportion as this occurs will the burden on the 
public institutions increase. Personally I do not believe 
that new endowed institutions will be created rapidly enough 
to take up the pressure, and for a variety of reasons the 
existing ones will be reluctant or unable to expand with 
any appreciable rapidity. 

How the public institution will meet this situation remains 
to be seen. You gentlemen who conduct the great school 
systems will undoubtedly exercise a marked influence on the 
policies adopted, and your colleagues in the state and 
municipal universities will have to settle the issue. You 
may resort increasingly to the junior college procedure, 
despite the acrimonious criticisms which this system has 
elicited and the small favor which it seems to enjoy in this 
part of our fairland. You may create new state universities 
or enlarge those which you have. You may create new 
municipal universities. But unless college entrance stand- 
ards are changed sharply and very appreciably upward, the 
problem will have to be faced much more vigorously than 
it has up to this time been. Just what the ultimate satura- 
tion capacity of the private institutions may be, I cannot 
predict; but we are certainly approaching its limit and in any 
event there are many students who will not go to the endowed 
institutions, at least not to those that are within their reach, 
geographically and financially speaking. Even in this state, 
where you can hardly put your foot down without stepping 
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on a college, I understand there has more than once been a 
very vigorous effort to create a state university. 

I have long felt, and have more than once urged, without 
any gain in popularity, that, whatever may be said for 
giving young people a substantially free education through 
the high school period, there should be appreciably more 
severe and essentially competitive selection of those who are 
to go on to higher education, particularly if this is to be at 
the expense of the state. I entertain this view not less in 
the interest of the young people affected by the procedure 
than as an item in my political philosophy. Approximately 
free education at the taxpayer’s expense is only warranted if 
the state actually gets back value received in trained, 
disciplined and public-spirited citizens. Merely to multiply 
the number of college youth who go back into the community 
ranks with no vivid sense of obligation to capitalize for the 
benefit of the commonwealth the training they have received 
is quite as likely to prove a curse as a blessing for the state. 
Moreover, to tax the less gifted merely to afford the more 
gifted opportunity for sheer personal and selfish aggrandize- 
ment, whether of mind or of purse, commends itself to no 
thoughtful person. 

The mortality statistics of our institutions show a lament- 
ably imperfect adjustment of entrance requirements to 
actual college demand. Whether responsibility for this fact 
be laid at the doors of the school, where the college authori- 
ties place it, or at the door of the colleges, where the school- 
masters put it, or at both places, where some disinterested 
observers have placed it, the fact remains that somewhere 
along the line there has been a faulty process of selection. 

Some of the schools desire to be exempted entirely from 
any responsibility on the score of college entrance prepara- 
tion. If students wish to go to college, well and good; let 
the colleges take them if they will. But let it be recognized 
that the school’s commanding obligation is to the great 
majority who do not go on to college and not to the small 
minority who do. Many school men, perhaps most of 
them, do not believe that the course which is best for 
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the college-bound youth is also best for the lad who is to 
stop his formal education on high school graduation, and 
they accordingly wish to be free of any obligation for meet- 
ing college entrance requirements. 

The schools maintain that they have been terribly bullied 
in this matter by the colleges. Doubtless in the past there 
has been some ground for this complaint, and it has been 
accentuated by the frequent and irrational unwillingness of 
the colleges to establish more uniform requirements, each 
desiring to be a law unto itself. But these good old times 
are in many parts of the country long past, and the shoe 
is now rather on the other foot. The powerful metropolitan 
high schools at least are often delectably frank in expressing 
their concern about anything other than college entrance 
requirements. I do not know that in this matter the schools 
entertain more acrimonious sentiments towards the endowed 
institutions than they do to the public ones, though the 
former have doubtless been more conservative. But if their 
views should prevail, the first result would be a great devel- 
opment of private preparatory schools, a process that in 
response to rather different motives is already going on 
rapidly in certain parts of the country. These private 
schools are, to my knowledge, in many instances accomplish- 
ing an admirable work and one which in many respects the 
public schools could under no conditions undertake, but I 
should regard it as nothing short of calamitous to have the 
high school adopt so arbitrary a position as to take it wholly 
out of the field of college preparation. 

After all, our college population is one of extremely great 
consequence for the commonwealth, relatively small though 
it be in numbers, and it would be tragic to have the high 
school alienate itself wholly from this connection. Some 
give and take there must be as between the schools and the 
colleges, but there should be no complete breach, and I 
do not believe that on second thought either the school men 
or the supporting public would endorse it. The college 
authorities must be accorded some competency to speak on 
this matter, and, in my judgment at least, the entrance re- 
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quirements of many of our collegiate institutions are educa- 
tionally extremely reasonable. If they err, I believe it is 
on the side of too soft and too superficial demands, but this 
is a matter on which there may be an honest difference of 
opinion. I should deeply deprecate anything which would 
aggravate social class consciousness, and to hand over col- 
lege preparation exclusively to a group of private schools 
would certainly have this result. 

We have long heard much of the superficiality of our 
schools, of the diluting of our curriculum, of the great ex- 
pense of public education, of the retarded delivery of the 
finished product, of the poor showing compared with Conti- 
nental and English schools, and so on and so forth. In 
general, these criticisms seem to me rather unfair, if they 
take no cognizance of the circumstances which have pro- 
duced the present conditions, although many of them reflect 
ideals which appeal to me as absolutely sound. I know 
it has been repeatedly demonstrated in American schools 
that children can be better educated than is at present 
the common practice with a saving of from one to two 
years in time. This is not a theory; it is a fact. I have 
no question, either, that more continuity of subject matter 
than some of our high school curricula provide is per se 
intellectually nourishing; but I know that the public schools 
have been staggering under a burden unparalleled anywhere 
else in the world; that the supply of really competent teachers 
and executives has been wholly inadequate; that the academic 
standards have, as a consequence, often been lax; that the 
funds necessary to secure and retain well-trained personnel 
and to enable its members to do their work satisfactorily 
have often been denied; that political interference has at 
times been insufferably destructive, and that, in general, 
with due allowance for grave shortcomings, they have accom- 
plished an extraordinary job. 

I think much the same series of statements, both critical 
and laudatory, could be made of many private schools as 
well as of our colleges and universities, although in the case 
of private institutions, political interference would be rare 
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and sectarian or individual interference more frequent. 
Schools are a good deal like folk, some are good and some 
are bad. 

In connection with the actual academic achievement of the 
public schools, I was interested in the recent report of the 
elections to our Yale Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. In an 
institution where the public school boy is in the ratio of 
about one to two with the private school boy, almost exactly 
half of the selections to Phi Beta Kappa were from the 
graduates of the public schools. 

It certainly is not my purpose or function on this occasion 
to criticize the schools. They may be bad as some authori- 
ties declare, although, as I have just indicated, I doubt it. 
But the whole political-educational conception under which 
we are working is too largely that a college or university 
education is open at little or no cost to anyone of moderate 
capacity and still more moderate powers of application. 
There is little or no sense of privilege about it, and practi- 
cally no sense of obligation. 

I understand that one state university is presenting to 
its students the view that they are in effect the employees 
of the state, being trained like the cadets at West Point 
and Annapolis, and that as such they are under obligation 
to give of their best in return. Failure to evince such pur- 
pose is, I assume, to be followed by ruthless exclusion. 
Moreover, I understand that this state expects, on the same 
principle, with the active cooperation of the high school 
authorities, substantially to advance the qualifications for 
entrance. This program seems to me all very much to the 
good, and if it can be enforced, it ought to produce highly 
desirable changes in student attitude. 

I believe that in all this matter the public school can most 
vitally help the college and the university, whether public 
or endowed, if it will assume as a part of its function a more 
active discouragement of young people who have neither 
the ability nor the attitude toward life and work to gain 
from the college anything of serious advantage. Many 
schools are taking on some responsibility for vocational 
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guidance. Why in all conscience should they not advise 
against college those who are obviously unfit? Perhaps 
they do. I hope so. They might serve a great public func- 
tion and spare many a youth a wasted, unhappy experience. 
The colleges are all suffering from the invasion of young 
persons who have come for any one of a dozen motives re- 
mote from the desire to exploit those values that the college 
is established to conserve and promote. Some are there be- 
cause parents have made it so unpleasant that to go is the 
lesser evil. Others want the athletic rewards the college 
holds out; others the social rewards and the supposed social 
prestige. Many are persuaded that business and profes- 
sional success are furthered by friends at college, if not by 
college training, and so they take as little college as possible 
in order to get as much of the social life as possible. 

The critic of our college inquires, ‘‘But why do you take 
these youth?” It is a fair inquiry, and the answer is that 
many of us will not take such students if we know the facts. 
But some of these young people are quite clever enough to 
get by entrance examinations and other hurdles set up by 
ingenious college officials. Even in an interview they may 
make a presentable appearance. Then, having forced the 
walls of the educational Eden, they lie down in the lotus 
garden and are heard of no more until some time in the 
freshman year the garden gate clangs shut with them on the 
outside. And again the critic asks, ‘‘Why, having let the 
lad in, do you not stir his latent enthusiasm, appeal to his 
moribund ideals and save him for a respectable academic 
career?’’ The reply is that we sometimes do succeed in 
just this process, but often we fail, and largely because the 
lad’s own attitude is at the outset so essentially perverse. 
It becomes clear too late for him, and for us, that he ought 
never to have come. And here again the experience of the 
public and the endowed institution are one. 

In this matter the public institution has, if possible, a 
greater stake than the private one; for it is on the average 
larger and its processes of academic digestion are by so 
much the more difficult. Furthermore, it is often less able 
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to protect itself by relatively arbitrary barriers at entrance. 
No one wants the hard working, seriously intentioned 
student robbed of his chance; but on the other hand, there 
is small reason for expending money and human effort on 
young people who deliberately mean not to cooperate with 
the institution, or who lack utterly the traits, moral or 
intellectual, to gain from the college that which it is desired 
to give. 


After all, a country’s greatest resource is the untrained 
talent of its rising generation. To search this out and give 
it full opportunity is surely a good philosophy for a democ- 
tracy. Whether we represent the endowed or the publicly 
supported institutions, there rests on all alike the imperative 
obligation to exercise to the uttermost such creative imagi- 
nation, such wisdom and energy and devotion as we can 
command, to meet the bewildering educational needs of our 
time and people. If the greatest experiment in self-govern- 
ment ever undertaken by man is to avoid the pitfalls of 
pervasive vulgarity and meretricious ignorance, masquerad- 
ing as sophisticated intelligence; if it is to survive the sinister 
influences of political corruption and commercial greed; if 
it is to come into its heritage of great intellectual and spiri- 
tual achievement, which shall furnish the indispensable 
counterpart and complement to its unprecedented material 
accumulations, it is chiefly to education that we must look. 
The development of that education will call for all those 
human qualities of courage and vision and self-sacrifice 
which we justly esteem most highly. We may well pray 
that we be not found wanting in this supreme test of our 
national life. 

James R. ANGELL, 
Yale University. 

















A Method of Securing National 
Educational Standards’ 


HE FIRST draft of this paper which was prepared 
some time ago began with a review of the criticisms 
which have recently been made of the efforts to stand- 
ardize education in the United States. After listening to 
the report of President Zook, the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education, presented at the 
meeting of the Commission on Wednesday, I decided that 
it would be an impertinence for me to attempt to cover 
again the ground which he covered so fully. 

I shall content myself therefore with a mere reference to 
the fact that some of the ablest friends of education are 
beginning to call in question the standardizing activities of 
such agencies as the regional associations of which we are 
one. These critics of standardization are asking whether 
we are not stifling legitimate experimentation by our efforts 
to compe! institutions to meet standards. President Zook 
pointed out that there is some ground for the criticisms 
which have been made and that we must find means to 
encourage forward movements or our fixed standards will 
be millstones around our necks. He also pointed out the 
encouraging fact that we have a number of committees 
which are making studies that will result in revisions of our 
standards so that we shall not stagnate. President Boyd 
came to the same conclusion in his address. 

The second fact to which I originally planned to call 
attention has also been mentioned several times in the dis- 
cussions which have preceded this. I refer to the drastic 
criticisms which have been made of the quality of American 
teaching. It is an unusual week when some facile author 


does not write disparagingly of the high school or college 
or both. 


1Address delivered at the annual meeting of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chicago, March 16, 1928, 
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Those of us who have observed the development of higher 
education in this country during the third of a century during 
which the North Central Association has been in existence 
can recall when the critics of the colleges used to spend their 
energies asking whether it was really worth the time of an 
able-bodied citizen to go to college. Apparently the question 
whether one should go to college has been answered by 
popular acclamation in the affirmative. The present fashion 
among pessimists seems to be to point out the utter worth- 
lessness of the teaching which students encounter when 
they reach college. The picture painted by our modern 
critics is dark enough to move one to despair of American 
civilization. 

Criticism of the organization and conduct of institutions 
of higher learning has gone so far that school superintendents 
now make speeches about the meagerness of the college 
curriculum and the lack of economy in the use of college 
classrooms. The sins of the colleges have become a political 
issue in the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

The criticism of the college, sharp as it is, pales into 
mild condemnation when compared with the villification of 
the high school. When one reads the monographs published 
to expose the shortcomings of the American high school 
one’s emotions are stirred. The direction in which one’s 
emotions discharge will be largely controlled by one’s per- 
sonal history. If one has striven to conduct a high school 
and has seen the fruits of one’s labors in a rapidly expanding 
program of secondary education, one is likely to be angry 
at the misrepresentations that are heaped on the high 
school. If, on the other hand, one is far enough outside the 
high school so that one knows nothing of its problems, there 
may be a kind of malicious exhilaration in following the 
literary exaggerations in which the critics indulge. 

May I pause long enough to say that for my own part I 
hope the day will come when slander of the high school and 
college will be punished by exile to Europe. Some of the 
people who write ponderous reports declaring the German 
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Gymnasium or the French lycée to be perfect ought to be 
required to bring up their children and grandchildren and 
their great-grandchildren in those institutions. By the 
time they have suffered this sentence they may be intelligent 
enough to appreciate the meaning of the experiment in 
universal higher education in which this country is engaged. 

I have made reference to these criticisms which are current 
in the educational literature of the day for the purpose of 
leading up to the main theme of this paper. It is my judg- 
ment that education is evolving so rapidly and in so many 
different directions that it is almost unavoidable that gross 
misunderstandings should arise. If the high school were a 
perfectly static, stereotyped institution it would be com- 
paratively easy to explain its purposes and its operations. 
If it followed exactly the same methods of procedure year 
after year one might like it or despise it, but there would be 
very little temptation to tell falsehoods about it. As it is, 
a given high school is one kind of an institution today, and 
two years from today it is quite certain to be different in a 
number of characteristics. 

My plea is for a fuller mutual understanding. We suffer 
from a kind of intellectual myopia. Each of us sees the 
environment immediately around his own institution but is 
unable to look out on the remoter expanses of the educational 
system. 

May I illustrate what I mean by reference to a number of 
typical cases. Most college administrators and college 
teachers do not understand that there has been a complete 
transformation in the fundamental school which underlies 
all of our higher institutions. I refer to the elementary 
school. A generation ago the elementary school was a 
clumsy institution presided over by teachers who had very 
little professional training. These schools were barren of 
equipment. The progress of pupils was slow. The method 
of teaching was memoriter drill, and the achievements of 
learners were on the average very slight. In a single genera- 
tion the elementary school has been transformed. Pupils 
of the first grade are not limited to the reading of a single 
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book in a year as were their grandfathers and many of 
their fathers. They read ten books in the first year, and 
often more. This fortunate change has not come to pass in 
all schools. There remain some backward elementary 
schools, but it is safe to say that more than 50 per cent of 
the pupils in American sixth grades of today can read 
better than did average pupils of the American high school 
of 1900. 

I do not want to exhaust anyone’s patience by demanding 
too much of his myopic vision, but I am intent.on inducing 
those who have charge of institutions far removed from the 
elementary school to get a view of the real reason for some 
of the misunderstandings that are encountered when one 
notes the apparent chaos in the high school as it grows 
downward into the junior high school and upward into the 
junior college. If we concentrate for a moment on the 
progress of elementary education, we see at once the reason 
for some of the changes in secondary and higher education. 
It is the old story of an interrelated series of happenings. 
When pupils begin to complete the rudimentary subjects 
in the lower grades, the upper grades of the elementary 
school begin to take over some of the work of the high 
school. The high school begins to be a junior college. The 
junior college begins to disturb the slumbers of college 
administrators. College administrators begin to attack the 
professional school. All this—and more—happens because 
pupils for the first time in the history of American schools 
complete elementary education in the sixth grade. 

Let me ask you to turn abruptly to another illustration 
of startling and disconcerting change. Everywhere in the 
high schools and elementary schools of this country teachers 
are meeting in committees and in local and national associa- 
tions and are talking about the curriculum. The curriculum 
is being reformed. Something is being dropped from some 
curriculum every few minutes, and the additions are legion 
in number and many-hued and various in character. It 
requires an agile mind to keep up even with the list of names 
of the agencies which are engaged in reorganizing the cur- 
riculum. 
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The reason for all these changes is not mere educational 
unrest. From the practical world outside the school comes 
pressure for knowledge which a generation ago was never 
included in the curriculum. Who really took seriously the 
Balkan States of Europe when most of us were in school? 
Who knew anything about internal-combustion motors? 
Who thought about public sanitation as a matter for the 
ordinary citizen to understand? The fact is that a genera- 
tion has not passed since the world was transformed in its 
material and social and intellectual equipment. He who 
thinks of the curriculum as a fixed and unmodifiable collec- 
tion of tables and rules will have to be waked up and intro- 
duced to a world more astonishingly changed than that into 
which the legendary sleeper came after his long unconscious- 
ness. The revision of the curriculum is as inevitable as the 
changes in life which have resulted from the evolution of the 
transportation system. 

One more illustration and this part of my discussion is 
completed. Professional education at the opposite end of 
the scale is no less in process of change than is elementary 
education. At this very moment the two great professions 
of engineering and medicine have national commissions 
which are engaged in a thorough re-examination of the whole 
program of education in their fields. These commissions 
came into being because the contents of professional courses 
must be made more timely and more compact. That 
college administrator or that adviser of high-school pupils 
who does not know what is going on in professional education 
is ignorant of evolutionary processes which affect very 
vitally his own sphere of action. 

May I summarize what I have been saying? American 
education from the lowest school to the highest is in process 
of such rapid change that misunderstandings are inevitable 
unless avenues of information are opened up and unless 
much energy is devoted to articulating the different institu- 
tions which make up our educational system. 

If the first part of my paper was in need of revision because 
of what has been said at earlier sessions, the last part has 
been so completely anticipated by action of the Commission 
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on Institutions of Higher Education that there is very little 
left for me to do but play the part of a Greek chorus. I 
shall not tax your patience for long in reiterating what has 
been said and in applauding what has been done. 

The fact is that we have come into perilous times. Such 
associations as our own have certainly outgrown the methods 
and standards which were adequate a few years ago. When 
the North Central Association began to approve high schools, 
and later, when it prepared the first approved list of colleges, 
there were no studies to guide its action. The Association 
did what was rational under the circumstances and formu- 
lated into standards the best experience that was available. 

Time has passed, and the educational situation has 
become enormously complex; a new era has arrived. Today 
no one has a right to say that a class of thirty is of the 
maximum size which can safely be tolerated. No one has 
a right to say that endowment is the safest indication of 
financial efficiency of a college. No one knows how many 
students are essential before an institution can properly 
conduct college work. The reason why these matters are in 
doubt is that we know more than we did when we originally 
adopted standards. 

There is no one among us who would not gladly gain 
further knowledge regarding each of the items of administra- 
tion which are under consideration, but we find ourselves so 
engrossed in routine duties that the best we can do is to 
expend a little time and energy in work on a committee 
which laboriously gathers a small amount of information 
and expresses in its report regret that its findings must be 
treated as preliminary and incomplete. 

This is the point at which peril appears. There are a few 
people in the world who seem to have an abundance of 
leisure. They undertake to perform services which are in 
reality public services. They act on private initiative and 
display private prejudices. I am critical of any individual 
or foundation that permits the publication of sweeping 
criticisms and dogmatic programs. The conditions of our 
national life are such that the administrators of schools and 
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universities have little opportunity to answer criticisms. 
If there is reason to believe that investigations ought to be 
made which will radically change public institutions, it is 
reasonable to insist that some heed be given to the judg- 
ments of those faithful servants of the public who conduct 
the institutions. I think it will be agreed on all sides that 
investigations are necessary. It seems to me, however, 
that an association like ours ought to express itself clearly 
and unequivocally against the conduct of these investiga- 
tions by private agencies which are responsible to no one 
and which have shown themselves to be biased and capable 
of utterly rash and unintelligent statements. 

To be sure, one reason why we are subjected to standardi- 
zation at the hands of self-appointed critics is that we have 
been slow in making the studies which would standardize us 
from within. It is proper and fitting, therefore, that we 
now turn our attention to the business of devising ways and 
means of finding out where we are and whither we should go. 

The North Central Association can point to a proud 
record of pioneering and achievement in the cooperative 
standardization of institutions of education. The time has 
come when a forward step can be taken—when this Associa- 
tion can become sponsor for a new kind of standardization. 
What is necessary is that the members of the Association be 
persuaded of the wisdom of adopting a new, aggressive 
program. 

The program which I advocate is the one to which the 
introductory argument of this paper led us. I pointed out, 
it will be recalled, that much new knowledge is needed on 
all matters of institutional organization and institutional 
interrelationship. One of our committees told us yesterday 
that the correlation between the amount of endowment 
and the success of a college’s educational work is very low; 
that the average salary paid to members of the staff is much 
the safest index of financial efficiency. Our committee 
suggests that its investigations be repeated on an extended 
scale so as to verify or correct its conclusions. 

If someone told industry in any line that the index on 
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' which it bases prices is misleading and suggested inquiry 
along*lines which have been found to be informing, there 
can be no doubt what would result. Industry would forego 
all profits for a protracted period if necessary, in order to 
pursue the necessary inquiry on which to base its corrected 
practices. 

I make a plea for the support of scientific studies of our 
institutions of education. If necessary, let us forego some 
of the expansions which we are eager to make until we can 
plan" progress along lines that represent something far more 
deliberate than mere outbursts of enthusiasm. I am not 
implying that all expansion is reckless; I am not saying 
that there has been in the past any lack of conscientious 
consideration. I am urging that we unite in a plan which 
is far beyond the possibilities of purely individual endeavor. 
I am urging that college administrators unite in their studies 
with those who are in charge of the high schools and that 
both college and high-school officers make themselves 
acquainted with the changes that are going on in the ele- 
mentary schools below and in the professional schools above. 

Let me be quite concrete. One of the members of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education made the 
statement yesterday that he had never failed to get benefit 
to the extent of $100 from the advice and comments of a 
technically trained visitor who came to his institution to 
conduct a survey. I think it is proper to urge the wisdom 
of collecting an adequate sum of money from the membership 
of this Association to show that we are genuinely prepared 
to finance at least a part of the studies which we ought to 
undertake. 

If we can make a beginning on our own initiative, we can 
seek further support elsewhere. The land grant colleges 
have set us an example in this matter. Those colleges went 
to Congress and asked that a sum of, money be appropriated 
to carry on the public service of making a thorough survey 
of the land grant institutions. Congress was quite willing 
to make a generous appropriation. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion is at the present moment engaged in conducting such a 
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survey. The work is being done on broad cooperative lines 
with the assistance of men and women from all parts of the 
country and from a large number of institutions. 

Is it out of place to recommend that the North Central 
Association join with the other regional associations and 
with the American Council on Education in applying to 
the federal authorities for support in a nation-wide study of 
high schools, colleges and their related institutions? 

If one-tenth of the charges laid at the doors of the high 
schools and colleges are true, these institutions are public 
menaces far more dangerous than those forms of plant and 
animal disease against which federally supported agencies 
wage relentless and expensive warfare. If, on the other 
hand, the charges made against the public institutions of the 
country are false, it is high time that people be informed 
by some recognized body which is free from the bias of 
partisan dogmatism and equipped with resources adequate 
to make investigations which are exhaustive and final. 

It can be asserted, I believe, with full assurance that 
public institutions have a right to be protected against 
slander and misrepresentation. 

Congress has been on the point of giving serious considera- 
tion several times to the needs of education. At one time 
the teacher-training institutions asked for federal aid on the 
ground that teachers are articles of interstate commerce 
and that the distribution of local resources in various com- 
munities and states for the training of teachers is grossly 
inequitable. 

Why not push the matter so that Congress will provide 
for the constructive study of teacher training? It is quite 
as true today as it was formerly that teachers migrate from 
one state to another and encounter state tariff laws which 
interfere seriously with freedom of relations. It is impres- 
sively true, as every student of the problem knows, that the 
demand for properly trained teachers in this country far 
outruns the supply. The fact that there are in some quarters 
enough people who want teaching positions is in no sense of 
the word in contradiction to what I said when I asserted 
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that the supply of properly trained teachers is inadequate. 
The fact is that American education has expanded with such 
astounding rapidity that one generation can not keep up 
with the next. 

Please note that I am not advocating that the Federal 
Government be asked to provide funds for the conduct of 
teacher training courses. I am advocating rather a policy 
of investigation on a broad national scale. Teacher training 
and teacher supply are national concerns in a very important 
sense. It requires resources on a large scale to inform each 
state what is its share in the labor of providing training 
facilities. It will be quite impossible to assign to each unit 
of the nation its proper task without taking a view too broad 
to be covered without a comprehensive survey. 

When 'I speak of teacher training I am not talking merely 
about the work of normal schools or teachers’ colleges. 
Who knows today the extent of the legitimate demands for 
graduate schools where teachers can be trained for colleges 
and universities? Who has the information with regard to 
the meanings of graduate degrees? There is not another 
great civilization in the world which so little safeguards the 
springs of intellectual life as does the United States. It is 
interesting to note that the federal authorities in charge of 
trade have found a way to check correspondence schools and 
prevent them from exploiting their patrons. In the mean- 
time there is very little general information available on 
which anyone can base an honest estimate of the value of 
many American degrees and there is only very feeble public 
control over the institutions which supply teachers for the 
lower schools. There is a degree of laxness in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for higher institutions which is tolerated 
only because it is traditional. 

Another service that national cooperation could render 
would be the selection of certain crucial items on which 
institutions might be asked in the future to keep uniform 
and comparable records. We are all of us familiar with the 
ambiguities which now attach to such a phrase as per capita 
cost. The accounting systems of institutions vary so greatly 
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and their internal organizations differ so much that anyone 
who attempts to make a study of educational finances is 
hopelessly lost. Some fifteen years ago the Bureau of the 
Census made a fundamental study of the costs of a number 
of school systems. The information thus brought together 
was of inestimable service to school administrators. When 
I suggest that something of the same kind be asked for 
again from the National Congress, I am not proposing a 
step which is without precedent. I am suggesting, however, 
an extension of the national study far beyond the limits of 
the earlier and almost incidental inquiry initiated and 
carried on by the Bureau of the Census. 

Such items as I have enumerated sink into insignificance 
when compared with the need for a thorough national study 
of the sweeping changes which are taking place in the rela- 
tions between the several institutions which make up the 
American educational system. 

Everywhere there is today a breaking down of old lines of 
demarcation. The junior high school and the junior college 
are here, and no one knows how to adjust the world to their 
new demands. Is a junior college in a city to receive state 
support? Is a junior high school a part of the secondary 
school or is it to be debarred from participation in the 
support derived from taxes levied by high-school districts? 
In this state, for example, we can have no junior high schools 
outside of the independent systems which include both 
elementary schools and high schools because our State 
Department has ruled that grades seven and eight are 
elementary. 

The interesting fact about the junior high school and the 
junior college is that they developed spontaneously in many 
different parts of the country. They are not the products of 
any individual’s propaganda. They appeared because 
internal causes were strong enough to break up the conven- 
tional system. It has been altogether impossible to prevent 
the spread of these two new institutions in spite of the fact 
that they have been opposed by all the forces which con- 
servatism could muster. Is it not time that we inform our- 
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selves in a large and comprehensive way what these institu- 
tions are? 

California is undertaking a survey in its territory to find 
out if possible the meaning of the junior college. If each 
of the states has to go through the same performance, there 
will be vast duplication of effort. If, on the other hand, the 
other states depend on the California report with its special 
references to conditions in that state, the junior college as a 
national institution will not be fully understood. In some 
fashion or other national intelligence regarding the nature of 
the secondary school including the junior college will have 
to be developed. If the period of secondary education covers 
the grades from the seventh through the fourteenth, the 
sooner we become fully aware of the fact the sooner we shall 
be able to act wisely and economically in the conduct of 
schools. 

The suggestion that the study of the high school is a 
national concern finds some support in the example of 
England. A national committee appointed by the English 
Board of Education recently rendered a report after careful 
and extended study outlining a series of plans for secondary 
education for the nation. The English report is equally 
intelligible to laymen and educators. It is comprehensive 
and free from all the limitations which mar any locally 
prepared document. The English report has no sanction of 
law to enforce its recommendations, but it will undoubtedly 
have large influence in guiding practice because it is broad 
in scope and formulated by some of the ablest minds of the 
nation. 

The need for a definition of secondary education that 
shall release the people of this nation from the ambiguities 
which today surround the junior high school and the junior 
college is so urgent that this alone would be adequate ground 
for asking Congress to give support to a national inquiry. 

What I have been saying about secondary education can 
certainly be repeated for college education with very little 
modification of phraseology. Colleges in this country are 
worse than our food supplies in their misuse of labels. Boys 
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and girls are misled by pretentious statements which would 
be made the basis of prosecution before the courts if they 
were perpetrated in the trades. Here again I am not sug- 


gesting control or support; I am suggesting the collection 
and distribution of authentic information. 


The Federal Government has long recognized the necessity 
of providing a national agency for the collection of informa- 
tion about educational operations in this country. The 
trouble with the body of information now collected by the 
Bureau of Education is that it is only partially interpreted. 
Indeed, it may be said that this information is, for the most 
part presented in altogether raw form. Here and there some 
special investigator has taken this valuable raw material 
and has performed the calculations and made the comparisons 
which have rendered the statistical tables meaningful for 
educational practice. Can we not properly join with others 
of like interests and persuade Congress to provide for an 
interpretation of the facts now available at the Bureau of 
Education? The Government expends vast sums each year 
in providing manufacturers information about markets 
outside the United States. Can we not secure an adequate 
appropriation for the study of our national institutions of 
learning when the raw data are now at hand, collected by 
an agency sanctioned but only meagerly supported by 
Congress? 

To my thinking there is little need for further illustration 
of the kind of inquiry which can properly be urged on our 
national authorities. 

It remains for me to convince you, if possible, that the 
North Central Association is the proper body to initiate a 
movement in the direction of a request for action of the 
type indicated. Certainly it would not be proper for this 
Association to go to Washington alone and ask for studies 
within its own territory. The North Central Association 
can, however, with all propriety address its related regional 
associations and can point out that all the standards on 
which they and we are operating are in need of sustaining 
evidence or of revision. We may properly open the discus- 
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sion since we are the oldest of the regional associations, the 
first to set up standards and the first to enforce these stand- 
ards on both high schools and colleges. We may, I think, 
properly call to our aid in conducting the presentation of 
our case to the other regional associations, that central 
body which includes the representatives of all the local 
associations, namely, the American Council on Education. 

To these organizations we may say that our labors in the 
field of standardization have brought us to the point where 
we recognize the inadequacy of standards which were formu- 
lated years ago. We recognize the necessity for much care- 
fully conducted experimentation and for a rigid evaluation 
of the results of our experiments. We are conscious of the 
limitations of any of the inquiries which are conducted by 
committees that can devote only a small fraction of the 
time and energy of their members to the labor involved in 
making inquiries. We believe that the private agencies 
which have entered the field from time to time are wholly 
inadequate to the task of supplying sound judgments. 
Therefore we suggest a joint approach to the Federal Gov- 
ernment which has in the past undertaken certain partial 
inquiries of the type which are now needed on a large scale. 
We should request of the other organizations a consideration 
of our arguments and such a degree of cooperation as their 
wisdom may dictate. 

If I have not convinced you of the wisdom of the recom- 
mendation that we follow the example of the land grant 
colleges, may I repeat what I suggested earlier. We may, 
and | think we should, canvass our own membership to find 
out how far the institutions of our own Association are 
willing to support more vigorous study than is possible with 
our present funds. 

I have not spoken of the third alternative of seeking the 
aid of the foundations because that is doubtless in the 
minds of all of you as a possibility. In my judgment a 
publicly supported series of inquiries has advantages over 
any other type. 

One final word may be added. A program of scientific 
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inquiry can be defended not only on the grounds presented 
but also on one other ground. If this standardizing body 
is to continue to command the respect of the institutions in 
its territory, indeed if it is to survive at all, it will have to 
evolve out of the stage where its acts are based on the best 
guesses which can be made into the stage where its acts are 
defensible and rational. Self-preservation dictates that we 
redouble and increase many fold the energy available for 
fundamental studies. We are driven to adopt a program of 
inquiry whether we like it or not. 

I close my argument, therefore, with confidence that the 
case is made for some such move as I have suggested. The 
case is made whether I have succeeded or failed in attracting 
your favorable support to the particular procedures which 
I have advocated. 

Cuaries H. Jupp, 
The University of Chicago. 











What Does a College Teacher Do? 


NLISTMENT and training of teachers was the topic 
KE of discussion at one session of the last Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education. Reports 
were presented describing the activities in this field of the 
Association of American Colleges, the American Association 
of University Women, and the North Central Association. 
As a result it was voted that the Council appoint a special 
committee on this subject to plan cooperation among the 
various interested organizations. 

At its meeting on September 24 the Executive Com- 
mittee appointed the following committee for this purpose: 
President C. C. Little, chairman, Miss Mary Van Kleeck, 
Professor Hardin Craig, Dr. Charles H. Judd, Dean Otis E. 
Randall, and Dean William E. Smyser. This committee 
met on December 20 with all members present except Dr. 
Judd. Dr. Henry Suzzallo met with the committee as a 
proxy for Dr. Judd. 

The committee agreed that the first step toward better 
methods of finding and promoting effective teachers consists 
in reaching some sort of an agreement as to what types of 
action, if any, are characteristic of effective teaching. 
Such a statement would help guide qualified young men and 
women into teaching, would help them improve their own 
work, and would furnish an objective basis for justifying 
promotion. In spite of the wide diversity of opinions on 
this subject, it is the sense of the committee that a very 
useful statement can be secured if colleges will cooperate 
with the committee in accordance with the following plan: 

The committee presents herewith a series of twelve brief 
statements, each one of which describes a characteristic 
mode of action of a successful college teacher. These state- 
ments are not presented as in any way final or complete, but 
merely as examples of the manner of statement. Discussion 
of what should be included in these items in the committee 
itself was found useful in clarifying and organizing each 
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member’s ideas on this important topic. Do these state- 
ments adequately describe the essential and distinguishing 
activities of the college teacher? What changes are needed? 
1. Masters the subject to be taught. 
2. Organizes the content in proper perspective. 
3. Adjusts it to the college and the curriculum. 
4. Studies the needs, capacities, interests and aspirations of the 
students. 
5. Defines the specific values they should get from the work. 
6. Inspires them to want to get the values intended. 
7. Appraises student achievement and compares results with those 
of others. 
8. Weighs the evidence and improves instruction. 
9. Cooperates with colleagues in maintaining morale and in adminis- 
tration. 
10. Discovers significant relationships among thoughts and things. 
11. Develops a coherent vision of progress. 
12. Creates tools that make realization of the vision possible. 
13. Etc., Etc. 


The committee invites the institutional members of the 
Council to cooperate with it by organizing at each institution 
a group or groups of faculty members who may be interested 
to discuss this question and to formulate approximately in 
this form a statement that all members of the group agree 
to as satisfactory. The procedure is that the group on 
assembling takes the statement herewith presented and 
discusses it. There will be at the first meeting wide diversity 
of opinion. The group adjourns for a week or two while 
each member of the group prepares in the given form a 
statement that accurately expresses his or her conception of 
the teacher’s activities. At the second meeting of the group 
these statements from individual members are compared, 
criticised, and synthetized. This process is continued until 
the group reaches a statement to which all agree. 

When the group has reached its final statement, this is 
returned to the Council for comparison and compilation with 
other such statements from other institutions. In this way 
there will ultimately be reached a final statement that 
represents the consensus of opinion of college teachers on 
this subject. 
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The success of the experiment depends largely on making 
the several statements from different colleges comparable in 
form. The form submitted is one which has been found 
effective both as a method of stating objectives and charac- 
teristic activities of a professional worker and as one that is 
useful in detecting ability in young men and women before 
actual try-out as teachers. Each statement describes a 
specific type of action. The activities described in each 
statement are different from those described in each other 
statement. It should be possible to determine by observa- 
tion how well a teacher functions in each of the activities 
stated. 

Your institution is invited to cooperate with the Council 
in this experiment. If faculty members are sufficiently 
interested to undertake the formulation of their conceptions 
of college teaching by the process just outlined, it is believed 
that college teaching will begin to improve very shortly 
because of the clarification as to objectives and methods 
which such a discussion brings to all participating teachers. 

Further justification of this procedure is given in the 
Supplement to the EpucaTIoNnaL Recorp for January, 1928, 
under the title ‘Finding Potential Leaders.” The office of 
the Council is glad to supply additional copies of this circular 
letter or of the SuPPLEMENT to the RecorD without charge 
to every institution that is willing to cooperate in this 
enterprise. Further information may be secured either from 
the Council office, or from the members of the committee, as 
follows: 

PresIpENT C. C. Littte, 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Miss Mary VAN KLEECcK, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


ProFESSOR HARDIN CRAIG, 
University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Dr. C. H. Jupp, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dean Otis E. RANDALL, 


Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
Dean Wit1aM E. SMmyYsER, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 

Delaware, Ohio. 











Who Should Go to College? 


4 “HE EXECUTIVE Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education at its meeting, January 14, 1928, 
voted to invite the secondary schools to participate 

in the cooperative experiment with psychological examina- 

tions for college entrance. Pursuant to this vote, the follow- 

ing circular letter, together with a reprint of Dean J. B. 

Johnston’s article, ‘‘ Predicting College Success for the High 

High School Senior,” from the Epucationat Recorp for 

January, 1928, has been sent out: 


For the past four years the American Council on Education has been 
conducting an experiment in psychological examinations for college 
freshmen. The first examination was issued in the fall of 1924 and 
tried out by 121 colleges on 40,000 students. The colleges reported 
their scores and ratings for freshmen grades. On the basis of these 
results a better examination was issued in 1925, and a still more im- 
proved one in 1926. As a result of these three years of experimental 
work the psychological examination issued in the summer of 1927 
requires only one hour and gives a much better diagnosis of the stu- 
dent's probable success in college. This examination was given at 188 
colleges to 64,000 students last fall. 

The diagnostic value of this examination as an adjunct to secondary 
school grades in estimating probability of success in college has been 
so great as to warrant offering the examination to secondary schools 
for use with their senior graduating classes. Therefore the American 
Council on Education is herewith inviting any secondary school that 
desires to participate in this cooperative experiment to make use of 
this examination this coming June. The enclosed report explains 
how: combined high school standing and test scores may be used to 
forecast probable success in college. 

The colleges are interested in securing the cooperation of the second- 
ary schools in this matter, not only from the point of view of reducing 
the large mortality in freshman classes, but even more because of the 
possibility of encouraging particularly gifted young men and women 
to continue their education beyond high school graduation. The war 
statistics of the Army psychological division indicate that at that 
time only 38 per cent of the highest 5 per cent of the population con- 
tinued schooling beyond the high school level. 

The American Council on Education is prepared to furnish the 
secondary schools with copies of the 1927 test blank with instructions 
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for its use and norms and percentile rankings as determined last fall 
with college freshmen. The price is $9.00 per hundred. The Council 
is also prepared to make the statistical reductions to determine the 
norms and percentile ranks for high schools that care to submit scores. 
This invitation to participate in this cooperative experiment is being 
sent to the members of the National Association of Secondary-school 
Principals. Address inquiries to the American Council on Education, 
26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
C. R. Mann, 
Director. 











Norms for the 1927 Psychological 
Examination 


HIS is the third report giving norms for the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination. 
Sixty-eight schools submitted their students’ scotes 
by February first, and the records for the gross scores of 
the 16,554 freshmen in all these schools are included in this 
report. The list of the colleges with the number of students 
in each is given in Table I. 
Table II contains the percentile ranks based on the gross 
scores of 16,554 students in the sixty-eight colleges. 
Tables III, IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII contain the quartile 
scores of 5,077 students in fifteen colleges for each test and 
for the gross scores. The colleges in this list are those that 
submitted reports of their students’ scores by December 
first. Separate quartiles for men and for women and for 
the entire group are given. 
L. L. THURSTONE. 


TABLE I.—Schools Submitting Records. 
Number of Students 


Name of School Men Women Total 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute.............. 394 22 416 
PEN ies da ecdacsnstivs st cveauee 160 128 288 
I co cckindy newer 6 sean nen 29 29 58 
a6 a a na i wisn 89 62 15i 
rere Ty Te xa 449 449 
Birmingham—Southern College............. 195 123 318 
I, oc so 56 os Se autos tes kensdeud 145 130 275 
CE 157 114 271 
University of Chicago. .............-..00005 360 270 630 
I ac caccuettenecendeds whats 73 ay 73 
Ne et cod i cwdcechestdeeuns cxeie 135 137 272 
CS GOMES. . oo 5 ccc cccccccvcsceses “or 187 187 
SEIN 6 diss dacccreendeocereeders aie 135 135 
i bet ddighbhicnddeweeds Katine 35 24 59 
University of Delaware...............00005 111 110 221 
ES oc ankoesticundesesveeaee 154 43 197 
ET Pe ey oer Tee re 194 197 391 
Ns ds vateae serece canes enese ue eee 212 
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TABLE I.— Schools Submitting Records.—Continued. 
Number of Students 
Name of School Men Women Total 

ee ee eee 28 36 64 
Frances Shimer Junior College.............. oan 69 69 
Fresno State Teachers’ College.............. 117 175 292 
EET On rere 31 36 67 
ica a dacds oadkhceenscenme 137 112 249 
Gustavus Adolphus College. ................ 80 56 136 
NIUE. 5 oc cccucccowsceedsconcn’ 75 ae 75 
ign oaks éce MeO oa Sma ae 118 49 167 
I oa Cs ork a's: a + caoeeme Chaba'e «a i 174 174 
EY SUNN. 6.5.5 6s.0t e Mamanes euaee es 332 187 519 
6 dds on véncebantedenuein 93 34 127 
Kalamazoo College its cca Sh Weide 0 acd cece 70 57 127 
Gin sh 604080 <cdebteseusmnet 123 89 212 
Lawrence liege eb kds e+ aeeenaas edmaneld 103 146 249 
I SS 6's 5 dip's naw clapence s wdbehen 173 pm 173 
University of Maryland.................... 258 73 331 
Maryland State Normal School............. 28 341 369 
DT CURIE, 5s 4.5 << ccc amneecsacecags 124 198 322 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. ......... 137 38 175 
Morningside College. .................200- 94 118 212 
College of Mount St. Vincent............... “50 150 150 
New Mexico College of Ag. & Mech. Arts .... 61 35 96 
University of North Carolina............... inias at 813 
Northeastern University. .................. 266 20 286 
Northwestern University................... 452 514 966 


University of Pittsburgh................... 135 12 147 





(College of Pharmacy) 
Ripon a. PP errr re ee 73 39 112 
es ee eee aia 100 100 
College of Ste Elizabeth worry ee ee aid 72 72 
TD, SE, 6 cccssconuhsbaueeues awe ~~ 119 119 
ih Ms anddesc¥dbestucdesusses i. 36 36 
Santa Barbara _ Teachers’ College....... 67 117 184 
ce kécencikdensiconavdewe ses 79 79 
Sophie Newcom nb College ee eee eee im 229 229 
eS ee ee ee <9 ... 1474 
niversity of Sou a rer oe sive a 380 
Southern Methodist ere 226 196 422 
Southwestern College (Memphis)............ 107 59 166 
Superior State Normal School............... 81 140 221 
/  _ SESS age eee or 106 106 
reer rr Te 37 29 66 
University of Vermont... ................+. 196 233 429 
a nag i. A errs  e wy ees = 

‘olytechnic Institute. .............. 393 “ea 39. 
Webatar NG inpiccndenamtwasd temraines ain 50 50 
Wells —-- Dei Wedecscvasddbbenetviescauia ose 66 66 
PE cc tu sbtcvcseedaccsecvnanaka vr 130 130 
i University o Wisconsin ope cduaasdbeceseute 67 73 140 
(Agriculture and Home Economics) 

En 6 8 06 tenet deadtededwenndbeeee 6,513 6,752 16,560 
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TABLE II 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Gross Score 
(1927 Edition) 
(Total Frequencies, 16,560) 
Frequencies Percentile Rank 

7 .001 

50 .002 

134 .007 

265 .019 

394 .039 

563 .068 

747 .108 

885 .157 

1030 .215 

1169 .281 

1245 .354 

1352 .433 

1298 .513 

1267 .590 

1130 .663 

1054 .729 

894 .788 

770 .838 

574 .878 

506 911 

340 .937 

283 .955 

213 .970 

156 .982 

92 .989 

72 .994 

36 .997 

14 .999 

6 .999 

1 .999 

3 .999 

3 .999 

1 .999 
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TaBLe III 
Completion Test 
(1927 Edition) 
Number of Cases _ First Third 
Men Women Total Quartile Median Quartile 
Baylor College..............-- oa aa 449 10.36 16.58 23.38 
University of Chicago.......... 360 270 630 25.80 34.28 41.94 
Clark University............... a. am 73 23.72 31.07 40.70 
Converse College.............- a ae 135 14.81 21.70 29.93 
Grinnell College............... 137 112 249 20.36 28.50 35.62 
Hobart College (and William 
ED Ae 118 49 167 21.74 27.42 36.09 
Hood College. ..........seeee0e — 174 19.00 26.72 34.63 
University of Idaho............ 332 187 519 17.79 25.51 33.04 
Loyola University. ............ a «is 173 19.77 26.75 33.19 
University of North Carolina... . when “aa 813 12.27 21.59 30.59 
Northwestern University........ 452 514 966 24.34 31.80 39.42 
Santa Barbara State Teachers’ 
| Re 34 70 104 17.82 26.17 32.89 
Southwestern College........... 107 59 166 17.30 25.05 35.07 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute . 393k 393 13.60 20.89 29.70 
YS Rae . 6 66 30.60 38.50 45.83 
I ice cnccovavccus 2,179 20.23 28.56 37.31 
Total Women............... eee 2,085 .... 18.02 26.18 35.18 
Total Men and Women....... cece eeee 5,077 17.98 26.57 35.42 
TaBLe IV 
Artificial Language Test 
(1927 Edition) 
Number of Cases _——First Third 
Men Women Total Quartile Median Quartile 
Baylor College.............00- | «6449 449 14.79 22.60 31.52 
University of Chicago.......... 360 270 630 23.90 32.29 40.89 ae 
Clark University............... ie 73 19.36 25.67 37.17 i 
Converse College...........+0 135 135 22.05 27.27 34.88 7) 
Grinnell College... ...........- 137 112 249 19.12 26.45 35.04 i ae 
Hobart College (and William +i 
Sabie dinnacdbnteneamen’ 118 49 167 19.59 26.87 34.50 ety 
aa a aan 174 24.75 32.30 39.36 i 
University of Idaho............ 332 187 519 14.64 21.03 27.51 i ae 
Loyola University. ............ 173 173 16.35 21.46 30.77 tat 
University of North Carolina.... ...  ... 813 11.24 18.75 25.51 ah 
Northwestern University........ 452 514 966 22.52 29.45 38.35 i 
Santa Barbara State Teachers’ bat 
nc aiditiesGaacniones 34 0~—CO0 104 17.00 24.00 31.64 if 
Southwestern College........... 10759 166 17.43 26.67 32.38 A 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute Pe 393 11.93 17.62 23.81 i 
Wells College. ...........c0e00e .. )~=666 66 36.67 48.67 59.75 . 
Datel Mam. ......ccccecccess 2,179 .... « ceee 16.32 22.61 30.64 1) 
Total Women............... ees 2,085 4... 22.02 29.92 38.96 i 
Total Men and Women....... cece coce §©6S$MUT 17.26 26.82 35.97 
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University of North Carolina... . 
Northwestern University...... 


Santa Barbara State Teachers’ 


Loyola University............ 
University of North Carolina... . 
Northwestern University...... 


Santa Barbara State Teachers’ 
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TABLE V 
Analogies Test 
(1927 Edition) 
Number of Cases First 
Men Women Total Quartile Median 
-.. 449 449 8.73 20.71 
360 270 630 27.17 36.00 
73 ts 73 20.25 32.71 
ei 135 16.50 29.17 
137 112 249 23.30 33.65 
118 49 167 21.64 32.38 
se, “ae 174 21.86 31.83 
332 187 519 15.74 29.71 
173 173 12.45 25.50 
oe aaa 813 12.27 24.50 
452 514 966 28.49 35.41 
34 = 70 104 24.44 31.40 
107s 59 166 19.67 32.00 
393. 393 14.61 26.32 
e 66 66 35.57 39.20 
S00 ux, 20.49 31.95 
2,085 a Sa | 
5,077 18.43 30.92 
TaBLe VI 
Arithmetic Test 
(1927 Edition) 
Number of Cases First 
Men Women Total Quartile Median 
<0 449 9.78 16.73 
360 270 630 22.16 32.90 
73 a 73 21.29 30.57 
can | 135 12.83 19.88 
137 112 249 21.37 30.32 
118 49 167 19.94 29.81 
<a. we 174 15.54 21.27 
332 = 187 519 17.36 26.53 
173 173 16.81 28.11 
ean tbe 813 14.40 23.93 
452 514 966 21.23 30.92 
34 «=70 104 16.89 26.55 
107. 59 166 14.71 23.53 
393 i 393 16.41 24.79 
i 66 66 27.75 32.80 
500 ..; 21.48 31.94 
2,085 cess 14.98 22.96 
5,077 17.07 26.82 








38.79 
38.20 
37.94 


Third 
Quartile 
24.76 
42.46 


26.63 
39.96 


40.45 
31.38 
36.63 
39.00 
33.77 
40.46 


37.09 
32.75 
34.55 
39.40 


41.61 
32.77 
37.24 
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TaBLe VII 
Opposites Test 
(1927 Edition) 
Number of Cases First Third 
Men Women Total Quartile Median Quartile 
Baylor College... .........000. 0 449 449 «#6.51 11.32 17.02 
University of Chicago.......... 360 «=270 630 21.03 31.97 44.73 
Clark University............... 73 oat 73 «19.25 28.17 41.25 
Converse College.............. Sed 135 135 11.36 18.34 26.18 
Grinnell College. .............. 137 112 249 14.13 21.78 32.94 
Hobart College (and William 

A eee 118 49 167 18.33 25.50 36.25 
Fe GS Ede tic ccdecus case nae 174 174 18.63 27.45 37.30 
University of Idaho............ 332 187 519 13.56 19.18 28.86 
Loyola University............. 173... 173 15.45 23.63 36.73 
University of North Carolina. ... ee ee 813 9.88 15.88 24.62 
Northwestern University... .... 452 514 966 19.69 27.77 39.10 
Santa Barbara State Teachers’ 

Se Fede cndcadetecéicce 34 70 104 13.5 21.00 29.00 
Southwestern College........... 107 59 166 12.71 20.50 31.50 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute... 393 aia 393 «(9.45 14.40 21.56 
pO a Se ‘jane 66 66 35.63 47.33 55.50 

WO is 660 ccccvddad cess BAP ccs «ee» 14.02 21.74 33.25 

Total Women............... -+-. 2,085 sees 14.40 23.32 35.48 

Total Men and Women....... dens ween §,077 13.22 21.36 33.23 

TaBLe VIII 
Gross Scores 
(1927 Edition) 
Number of Cases First Third 
Men Women Total Quartile Median Quartile 
Baylor College............. een 449 449 3858.55 80.57 112.42 
University of Chicago....... 360 270 630 125.88 159.27 193.38 
Clark University............ 73 oan 73 108.93 149.17 179.69 
Converse College........... oun 135 135 86.52 111.94 141.14 
Grinnell College. ........... 137 112 249 103.75 137.38 168.27 
Hobart College (and William 

ae 118 49 167 107.68 132.92 170.89 
Hood College............... ose 174 174 101.67 129.08 168.75 
University of Idaho......... 332 187 519 87.15 115.19 149.35 
Loyola University.......... 173 on 173 87.50 120.42 157.50 
University of North Carolina. ... ... 813 64.50 99.40 134.11 
Northwestern University. .... 452 514 966 121.90 149.55 179.19 
Santa Barbara State Teachers’ 

Cs ccbcnsencesecdades 34 70 104 92.86 124.26 150.00 
Southwestern College........ 107 59 166 91.56 124.29 163.46 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 393 oe 393 70.81 98.14 128.23 
Wells College. .............. nie 66 66 175.83 205.00 221.00 

Se Bs onccccccvaxces ae eéan 97.12 130.80 166 .63 

Total Women............ ases Be 94.00 128.35 167 .88 


Total Men and Women.... .... .... 5,077 90.16 124.88 163.02 














Accredited Higher Institutions 


|: 1924 the American Council on Education approved and published 

two reports of its Committee on Standards, recommending uniform 
standards as criteria for accrediting colleges, teacher-training in- 
stitutions and junior colleges. Since then the various regional asso- 
ciations have worked continuously on this problem, have revised their 
respective lists each year and are gradually working toward uniform 
standards. Therefore, the list of accredited higher institutions pub- 
lished by the Council in 1927 is incomplete. 

The following list is merely a compilation as of April 1, 1928, of the 
lists of the established accrediting agencies; namely, the Association 
of American Universities, the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

It will be noted that the four regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools just mentioned cover among them the entire United 
States with the exception of New England and the far southwest 
Hence institutions in those two regions would not appear in the follow- 
ing list unless they appear on the list of the Association of American 
Universities, which is a national list. 

The American Council on Education has printed as a separate 
pamphlet its recommendations concerning standards for accrediting 
higher institutions. Copies of this pamphlet and of the accompanying 
list will be sent without charge on request addressed to the office of 
the Council. 


ALABAMA 
Name of Institution Location 
Alabama College for Women Montevallo 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Auburn 
Birmingham-Southern College Birmingham 
Howard College Birmingham 
Judson College Marion 
Springhill College Springhill 
University of Alabama University 
ARIZONA 
University of Arizona Tucson 
ARKANSAS 
Hendrix College Conway 
Ouachita College Arkadelphia 
University of Arkansas Fayetteville 
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CALIFORNIA 
Name of Institution Location 
California Institute of Technology Pasadena 
Claremont Colleges (Pomona; Scripps) Claremont 
College of the Pacific Stockton 
Dominican College of San Rafael San Rafael 
Mills College Oakland 
Occidental College Los Angeles 
Stanford University Stanford University 
University of California Berkeley 
University of Redlands Redlands 
University of Southern California Los Angeles 
Whittier College Whittier 
COLORADO 
Colorado Agriculture College Fort Collins 
Colorado College Colorado Springs 
Colorado State Teachers College Greeley 
Loretto Heights College Denver 
University of Colorado Boulder 
University of Denver Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut College for Women New London 
Trinity College Hartford 
Wesleyan University Middletown 
Yale University New Haven 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware Newark 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Catholic University of America Washington, D. C. 
George Washington University Washington, D. C 
Georgetown University Washington, D. C 
Howard University Washington, D. C 
Trinity College Washington, D. C 
FLORIDA 
Florida State College for Women Tallahassee 
Rollins College Winter Park 
University of Florida Gainesville 
GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College Decatur 
Emory University Atlanta 
Georgia School of Technology Atlanta 
Georgia State College for Women Milledgeville 
Mercer University Macon 
Shorter College for Women Rome 
University of Georgia Athens 
Wesleyan College Macon 


aia ee 
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HAWAII 
Name of Institution 
University of Hawaii 
IDAHO 
College of Idaho 
University of Idaho 
ILLINOIS 


Armour Institute of Technology 

Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute 

Carthage College 

De Paul University 

Eureka College 

Illinois College 

Illinois State Teachers College (East- 
ern) 

Illinois State Teachers College (West- 
ern) 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

Illinois Woman’s College 

James Millikin University 

Knox College 

Lake Forest College 

Lewis Institute 

Loyola University 

Monmouth College 

North Central College 

Northwestern University 

Rockford College 

Rosary College 

Shurtleff College 

University of Chicago 

University of Illinois 

Wheaton College 


INDIANA 


Butler University 

De Pauw University 
Earlham College 

Franklin College of Indiana 
Hanover College 

Indiana University 

Purdue University 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 
St. Mary’s College 
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Location 
Honolulu 


Caldwell 
Moscow 


Chicago 


Rock Island 
Peoria 
Carthage 
Chicago 
Eureka 
Jacksonville 


Charleston 


Macomb 
Bloomington 
Jacksonville 
Decatur 
Galesburg 
Lake Forest 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Monmouth 
Naperville 
Evanston 
Rockford 
River Forest 
Alton 
Chicago 
Urbana 
Wheaton 


Indianapolis 
Greencastle 
Richmond 
Franklin 
Hanover 
Bloomington 
Lafayette 
Terre Haute 
Notre Dame 
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Name of Institution Location | i 
St. Mary of the Woods College St. Mary of the Woods & 
University of Notre Dame du Lac Notre Dame yt 
Wabash College Crawfordsville } 
i 4) 
Coe College Cedar Rapids a 
Columbia College of Dubuque Dubuque Mi 
Cornell College Mt. Vernon i 
Drake University Des Moines 4 
Grinnell College Grinnell i; 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and i} 
Mechanic Arts Ames at 
Iowa Wesleyan College Mt. Pleasant i 
Luther College Decorah i 
Morningside College Sioux City { 
Mt. St. Joseph College Dubuque 
Parsons College Fairfield 7 
Penn College Oskaloosa if} 
St. Ambrose College Davenport i + 
Simpson College Indianola 
University of Dubuque Dubuque 
University of Iowa Iowa City 
Baker University Baldwin 
College of Emporia Emporia 
Friends University Wichita 
Kansas State Agricultural College Manhattan 
Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria Emporia 
Municipal University of Wichita Wichita 
Ottawa University Ottawa 
St. Benedict’s College Atchison 
St. Mary’s College St. Mary’s 
Sterling College Sterling 
Southwestern College Winfield 
University of Kansas Lawrence 
Washburn College Topeka 
KENTUCKY 
Berea College Berea 
Centre College of Kentucky Danville 
Georgetown College Georgetown 
Transylvania College Lexington 
University of Kentucky Lexington 
University of Louisville Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Centenary College of Louisiana Shreveport 
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Name of Institution Location 
Louisiana College Pineville 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute Ruston 
Louisiana State University Baton Rouge 
Newcomb College New Orleans 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute Lafayette 
Tulane University of Louisiana New Orleans 

MAINE 
Bates College Lewiston 
Bowdoin College Brunswick 
Colby College Waterville 
University of Maine Orono 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland _ Baltimore 
Goucher College Baltimore 
Hood College Frederick 
Johns Hopkins University Baltimore 
Morgan College Baltimore 
Mt. St. Mary’s College Emmitsburg 
St. John’s College Annapolis 
St. Joseph’s College Emmitsburg 
University of Maryland College Park 
Washington College Chestertown 
Western Maryland College Westminster 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst College Amherst 
Boston College Boston 
Boston University Boston 
Clark University Worcester 
Harvard University Cambridge 
Holy Cross College Worcester 


Massachusetts Agricultural College Amherst 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Cambridge 


Mt. Holyoke College South Hadley 
Radcliffe College : Cambridge 
Simmons College Boston 
Smith College Northampton 
Tufts College Tufts College 
Wellesley College Wellesley 
Wheaton College Norton 
Williams College Williamstown 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
Albion College Albion 
Alma College Alma 


Battle Creek College Battle Creek 
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Name of Institution 
College of the City of Detroit 
Hillsdale College of Michigan 
Hope College 
Kalamazoo College 
Marygrove College 


Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 


nology 


Michigan State College of Agriculture 


and Applied Science 
Michigan State Normal College 


Michigan State Normal School (Cen- 


tral) 
Michigan State Normal School 


Location 
Detroit 
Hillsdale 
Holland 
Kalamazoo 
Detroit 


Houghton 


East Lansing 
Ypsilanti 


Mount Pleasant 


(Western) Kalamazoo 
University of Detroit Detroit 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor 

MINNESOTA 
Carleton College Northfield 
College of St. Catherine St. Paul 
College of St. Teresa Winona 
College of St. Thomas St. Paul 
Concordia College Moorhead 
Gustavus Adolphus College St. Peter 
Hamline University St. Paul 
Macalester College St. Paul 
St. Olaf College Northfield 
University of Minnesota Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Blue Mountain College Blue Mountain 
Millsaps College Jackson 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechan- 

ical College A. and M. College 
Mississippi College Clinton 
Mississippi State College for Women Columbus 
Mississippi Woman's College Hattiesburg 
University of Mississippi University 

MISSOURI 
Central College Fayette 
Culver-Stockton College Canton 
Drury College Springfield 
Lindenwood College St. Charles 
Missouri State Teachers College (Cen- 
tral) Warrensburg 


Missouri State Teachers College 


(Northeast) 


Kirksville 
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Name of Institution Location 

Missouri State Teachers College 

(Northwest) Maryville 
Missouri State Teachers College 

(Southeast) Cape Girardeau 
Missouri State Teachers College 

(Southwest) Springfield 
Missouri Valley College Marshall 
Park College Parkville 
St. Louis University St. Louis 
Tarkio College Tarkio 
University of Missouri Columbia 
Washington University St. Louis 
Webster College for Women Webster Groves 
Westminster College Fulton 
William Jewell College Liberty 

MONTANA 
Montana State College Rozeman 
State University of Montana Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
Creighton University Omaha 
Doane College Crete 
Hastings College Hastings 
Nebraska Wesleyan University Lincoln 
University of Nebraska Lincoln 
NEVADA 

University of Nevada Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College 
University of New Hampshire 


Hanover 
Durham 


NEW JERSEY 


College of St. Elizabeth 
Georgian Court College 
Princeton University 

Rutgers University 

Stevens Institute of Technology 


Convent Station 
Lakewood 
Princeton 

New Brunswick 
Hoboken 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico College of Agriculture 


and Mechanic Arts State College 
State University of New Mexico Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College of Brooklyn Brooklyn 
Alfred University Alfred 
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Name of Institution 


Barnard College New York City Ay 
Canisius College of Buffalo Buffalo } 
Clarkson School of Technology Potsdam tt 
Colgate University Hamilton 4 
College of the City of New York New York City f 
College of Mt. St. Vincent on the * 

Hudson New York City ri 
College of New Rochelle New Rochelle ' 
College of the Sacred Heart New York City i 
Columbia University New York City | 
Cornell University Ithaca jar 
Elmira College Elmira a 
Fordham University Fordham a 
Hamilton College Clinton 3 
Hobart College Geneva rl} 
Hunter College of the City of New i 

York New York City if 
Keuka College Keuka Park } 
Manhattan College New York City a 
Marymount College Tarrytown-on-Hudson i} 
New York University New York City Al 
Niagara University Niagara I 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn Brooklyn | 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Troy 


St. Bonaventure’s College and Sem- 


St. Bonaventure 


inary 
St. John’s College 





Brooklyn ii 
St. Lawrence University Canton i 
St. Stephen's College Annandale ut 
Skidmore College Saratoga Springs i 
Syracuse University Syracuse i 
Union College Schenectady Hy 
United States Military Academy West Point i) 
University of Buffalo Buffalo 
University of Rochester Rochester 
Vassar College Poughkeepsie 
Wells College Aurora 
William Smith College Geneva 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Davidson College Davidson 
Duke University Durham 
Elon College Elon 
Greensboro College Greensboro 
Guilford College Guilford College 
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Name of Institution Location 
Meredith College Raleigh 
North Carolina College for Women Greensboro 
Salem College Winston-Salem 
University of North Carolina Chapel Hill 
Wake Forest College Wake Forest 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown College Jamestown 
North Dakota Agricultural College Agricultural College 
University of North Dakota Grand Forks 
OHIO 
Antioch College Yellow Springs 
Baldwin Wallace College Berea 
Capital University Columbus 
Case School of Applied Science Cleveland 
College of Wooster Wooster 
Denison University Granville 
Heidelberg College Tiffin 
Hiram College Hiram 
John Carroll University Cleveland 
Kenyon College Gambier 
Lake Erie College Painesville 
Marietta College Marietta 
Miami University Oxford 
Mt. Union College Alliance 
Muskingum College New Concord 
Oberlin College Oberlin 
Ohio State University Columbus 
Ohio University Athens 
Ohio Wesleyan University Delaware 
Otterbein University Westerville 
St. Xavier College Cincinnati 
University of Akron Akron 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati 
University of the City of Toledo Toledo 
University of Dayton Dayton 
Western College for Women Oxford 
Western Reserve University Cleveland 
Wittenberg College Springfield 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 

ical College Stillwater 
Oklahoma College for, Women Chickasha 
Phillips University Enid 


University of Oklahoma Norman 
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Name of Institution Location 
Oregon State Agricultural College Corvallis 
Pacific University Forest Grove 
Reed College Portland 
University of Oregon Eugene 
Willamette University Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright College Myerstown 
Allegheny College Meadville 
Bryn Mawr College Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell University Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Pittsburgh 
Dickinson College Carlisle 
Drexel Institute Philadelphia 
Franklin and Marshall College Lancaster 
Geneva College Beaver Falls 
Gettysburg College Gettysburg 
Grove City College Grove City 
Haverford College Haverford 
Juniata College Huntingdon 
Lafayette College Easton 
Lebanon Valley College Annville 
Lehigh University Bethlehem 
Lincoln University Lincoln University 
Marywood College Scranton 
Moravian College and Theological 

Seminary Bethlehem 
Muhlenberg College Allentown 
Pennsylvania College for Women Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania State College State College 
St. Joseph College Philadelphia 
St. Thomas College Scranton 
St. Vincent College Beatty 
Seton Hill College Greensburg 
Swarthmore College Swarthmore 
Temple University Philadelphia 
Thiel College Greenville 
University of Pennsylvania Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh Pittsburgh 
Ursinus College Collegeville 
Villanova College Villanova 
Washington and Jefferson College Washington 
Westminster College New Wilmington 


Wilson College 


Chambersburg 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Name of Institution Location 
Brown University Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Clemson College Clemson 
Coker College Hartsville 
College of Charleston Charleston 
Converse College Spartanburg 
Erskine College Due West 
Furman University Greenville 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina Clinton 
The Citadel Charleston 
University of South Carolina Columbia 
Winthrop College Rock Hill 
Wofford College Spartanburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dakota Wesleyan University Mitchell 
Huron College Huron 
South Dakota State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts Brookings 
South Dakota State School of Mines Rapid City 
University of South Dakota Vermillion 
Yankton College Yankton 
TENNESSEE 
Carson and Newman College Jefferson City 
Maryville College Maryville 
Southwestern Memphis 
Tusculum College Greenville 
University of Chattanooga Chattanooga 
University of the South Sewanee 
University of Tennessee Knoxville 
Vanderbilt University Nashville 
TEXAS 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas College Station 
Baylor College for Women Belton 
Baylor University Waco 
College of Industrial Arts Benton 
Incarnate Word College San Antonio 
Our Lady of the Lake College San Antonio 
Rice Institute Houston 
Simmons University Abilene 
Southwestern University Georgetown 
Southern Methodist University Dallas 


Texas Christian University Fort Worth 
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Name of Institution 
Trinity University 


University of Texas 
UTAH 

Brigham Young University 
University of Utah 
Utah Agricultural College 

VERMONT 
Middlebury College 
University of Vermont 

VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College 

College of William and Mary in 
Virginia 

Emory and Henry College 

Hampden-Sidney College 

Lynchburg College 

Randolph-Macon College for Men 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College 

Roanoke College 

Sweet Briar College 

University of Richmond 

University of Virginia 

Virginia Military Institute 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Washington and Lee University 


Location 
Waxahachie 
Austin 


Provo 
Salt Lake City 
Logan 


Middlebury 
Burlington 


Bridgewater 


Williamsburg 
Emory 
Hampden-Sidney 
Lynchburg 
Ashland 
Lynchburg 
Salem 

Sweet Briar 
Richmond 
Charlottesville 
Lexington 
Blacksburg 
Lexington 


WASHINGTON 


College of Puget Sound 
State College of Washington 
University of Washington 
Whitman College 


Tacoma 
Pullman 
Seattle 
Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College Bethany 
Marshall College Huntington 
West Virginia University Morgantown 
West Virginia Wesleyan College Buckhannon 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit College Beloit 
Carroll College Waukesha 
Lawrence College Appleton 
Marquette University Milwaukee 
Milwaukee-Downer College Milwaukee 
Ripon College Ripon 
St. Mary’s College Prairie dufChien 
University of Wisconsin Madison 
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WYOMING 
Name of Institution Location 
University of Wyoming Laramie 


Teachers’ Colleges 


COLORADO 
Western State College of Colorado Gunnison 
IDAHO 
State Normal School Albion 
State Normal School Lewiston 
ILLINOIS 
Illinois State Normal University Normal 
Northern Illinois State Teachers’ Col- 
lege De Kalb 
Southern Illinois State Normal Univ. Carbondale 
INDIANA 
Indiana State Normal School, East- 
ern Division Muncie 
Indiana State Normal School Terre Haute 
IOWA 
Iowa State Teachers’ College Cedar Falls 
KANSAS 
Fort Hayes Normal School Fort Hayes 
State Manual Train. Norm. School Pittsburgh 


KENTUCKY 
Western Kentucky Teachers’ College Bowling Green 


LOUISIANA 
Louisiana State Normal College Natchitoches 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers’ College Detroit 
Northern State Normal School Marquette 
MINNESOTA 
State Teachers’ College Moorhead 
State Teachers’ College Winona 
St. Cloud State Teachers’ College St. Cloud 
MISSOURI 
Harris Teachers’ College St. Louis 
Lincoln University Jefferson City 
Teachers’ College Kansas City 
MONTANA 


State Normal School Dillon 
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NEBRASKA 
Name of Institution Location 

State Normal School and Teachers’ 

College Chadron 
State Normal School and Teachers’ 

College Kearney 
State Normal School and Teachers’ 

College Peru 
State Normal School and Teachers’ 

College Wayne 

NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Normal University East Las Vegas 
State Teachers’ College Silver City 
NORTH CAROLINA 
East Carolina Teachers’ College Greenville 
NEW YORK 
New York State College for Teachers Albany 
NORTH DAKOTA 

North Dakota State Normal School Dickinson 
State Normal and Industrial School Ellendale 


State Normal School Mayville 
State Teachers’ College Valley City 
Teachers’ College Minot 
Cleveland School of Education Cleveland 
State Normal College Bowling Green 
State Normal College Kent 
OKLAHOMA 
Central State Teachers’ College Edmond 


East Central State Teachers’ College Ada 

Northeastern State Teachers’ College Tahlequah 

Northwestern State Teachers’ College Alva 

Southeastern State Teachers’ College Durant 

Southwestern State Teachers’ College Weatherford 
OREGON 

State Normal School Monmouth 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Northern Norm. and Indus. School Aberdeen 
State Normal School Madison 
South Dakota State Normal School Spearfish 


TENNESSEE 
East Tennessee State Teachers’ Col- 


lege Johnson City 
George Peabody College for Teachers Nashville 
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Name of Institution Location 
West Tennessee State Teachers’ Col- 
lege Memphis 
TEXAS 
East Texas Teachers’ College Commerce 
North Texas Teachers’ College Denton 
Sam Houston College Huntsville 


Southwest Texas Teachers’ College San Marcos 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers’ 


College Nagodoches 

West Texas Teachers’ College Canyon 
VIRGINIA 
State Teachers’ College Farmville 
State Teachers’ College Harrisonburg 
WASHINGTON 

State Normal School Bellingham 
State Normal School Cheney 
State Normal School Ellensburg 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia State Normal School Fairmont 


West Virginia Collegiate Institute Institute 
WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin State Normal School La Crosse 

State Normal School Superior 

Wisconsin State Teachers’ College Oshkosh 

Stout Institute Menomonie 


Junior Colleges 


ALABAMA 
Marion Institute Marion 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix Junior College Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College Jonesboro 
Arkansas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College Monticello 
Central Junior College Conway 
COLORADO 
Regis College Denver 
GEORGIA 
Andrew College Cuthbert 


Junior College of Augusta Augusta 
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IDAHO 
Name of Institution Location 
Idaho Technical Institute Pocatello 
ILLINOIS 
Crane Junior College Chicago 
Elmhurst College Elmhurst 
Frances Shimer School Mount Carrol 
Joliet Junior College Joliet 
Monticello Seminary Godfrey 
Morton Junior College Cicero 
North Park Junior College Chicago 
Y. M. C. A. School of Liberal Arts Chicago 
IOWA 
Graceland College Lamoni 
Mason City Junior College Mason City 
St. Joseph Junior College Ottumwa 
KANSAS 
St. Mary College, The Leavenworth 
MICHIGAN 
Bay City Junior College Bay City 
Emmanuel Missionary College Berrien Springs 
Flint Junior College Flint 
Grand Rapids Junior College Grand Rapids 
Highland Park Junior College Highland Park 
MINNESOTA 
Hibbing Junior College Hibbing 
Rochester Junior College Rochester 
Virginia Junior College Virginia 
MISSISSIPPI 
Gulf Park College Gulfport 
Whitworth College Brookhaven 
MISSOURI 
Christian College Columbia 
Flat River Junior College Flat River 
Junior College of Kansas City Kansas City 
Kemper Military School Boonville 
The Principia St. Louis 
St. Joseph Junior College St. Joseph 
Stephens Junior College Columbia 
William Woods College Fulton 
MONTANA 
Mt. St. Charles College Helena 
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NEBRASKA 
Name of Institution Location 
Union College College View 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mars Hill College Mars Hill 
St. Mary’s School Raleigh 
OKLAHOMA 
Northeastern Oklahoma Junior Col- 
lege Miami 
Panhandle Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College Goodwill 
TENNESSEE 
Tennessee Wesleyan College Athens 
Ward Belmont College Nashville 
TEXAS 
John Tarleton Agricultural College Stephenville 
Lon Morris College Jacksonville 
VIRGINIA 
Sullins College Bristol 
Virginia Intermont College Bristol 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Potomac State School Keyser 














